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No. XIV. 

OPERATING TABLE FOR VETERINARY 
SURGEONS. 

The Gold Vulcan Medal was this session presented to 
Joseph Goodwin, Esq. Clerk of the Stables, Carlton 
Palace, for his Operating Table for Veterinary Sur- 
geons ; a model of which has been placed in the Society's 
repository. 

In the performance of important surgical operations on 
the human subject, it is considered as a precaution of ab- 
solute necessity, that the patient be placed in a position 
best adapted to the convenience of the surgeon, and his 
perfect command of the instruments employed by him ; 
and also that the patient be secured by means of ligatures 
or assistants, or both, so as to control those involuntary 
struggles which severe pain generally produces, and which* 
if not resisted, would prevent that accuracy and precision 
on the part of the surgeon essential in many cases, not 
only to his success but even to the life of the patient. 

The same reasons apply, with still more force, to surgical 
operations on brute animals, since their struggles cannot 
be repressed by any consciousness on their part of the in- 
tention with which the pain is inflicted. But where the 
subject of operation is a large and powerful animal, such 
as the horse, the difficulty of constructing suitable ma- 
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chinery, as well as the expense, has hitherto induced the 
veterinary surgeon to content himself with the simplest 
and cheapest means of attaining his end, not perfectly, 
but in any tolerable degree consistent with his own personal 
safety. 

Accordingly, the legs of the horse being secured by 
hobbles, and a halter being passed over his head, he is 
thrown down in this helpless state on a bed of straw, and 
the strength of the assistants is relied on to retain him in 
this position, and to prevent him from injuring either him- 
self or the operator by his struggles. 

It sometimes happens, from the momentum and awk- 
ward position of the horse in falling, that the back-bone is 
strained, or even dislocated, or other serious mischief oc- 
curs ; still more frequently does it happen that the surgeon, 
being obliged to operate on his knees, or in a stooping, 
constrained position, and apprehensive, more or less, for 
his personal safety from the struggles of the animal, either 
operates imperfectly or erroneously. The sudden convul- 
sive starts also of so strong an animal, when in acute pain, 
wifl occasionally overpower the assistants for a moment, 
and occasion protrusion of the intestines during castration, 
as well as other mischief. 

Induced by these motives, attempts have been made, 
especially in the cavalry department of the Prussian army, 
to assimilate the mode of operating on horses to that em- 
ployed on the human subject, but hitherto with small 
success. 

Mr. Goodwin, having had ample experience during long 
practice at the royal stables at Carlton Palace of the objec- 
tions to the common mode, has invented a table for the use 
of the veterinary surgeon, by which the hazards above- 
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mentioned appear to be removed. A model of this table 
has been placed in the Society's repository, to an inspec- 
tion of which those interested in the subject are invited, it 
not being conceived possible, without entering into very 
great detail, to give a satisfactory description, even with 
the assistance of engravings, of the ingenious and effectual, 
but complex, mechanism, whereby the objects of the in- 
ventor are accomplished. 

It may be stated in general, that the table is of wood, 
large enough to receive a horse conveniently, and of a 
rectangular figure, rounded at two opposite ends: it is 
pierced with holes, through which straps may be passed to 
secure the animal by his limbs, his body, his head, and his 
neck. 

This table is fixed by its centre (on which it is moveable 
horizontally) in a metal frame, which frame is supported 
between two upright beams united by a cross piece at top, 
and to a broad open framed base at bottom. 

The metal frame admits of complete rotation around 
the two horizontal pivots in the upright beams between 
which it hangs; the table therefore may be placed in a 
vertical, horizontal, or any other intermediate position. 
There is also a contrivance for raising or lowering (within 
certain limits) the points of suspension of the metal frame, 
and thus of adapting the height of the table above the 
ground to the convenience of the operator. 

The following is the manner in which a horse is placed 
on the table. 

A moveable ledge, two or three feet in width, is fixed to 
one side of the table, which is then brought into a vertical 
position, the ledge resting on the ground, and of course 
horizontal. On this ledge or foot-board the horse, being 
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previously hobbled, is brought as quietly as possible, so as 
to be almost in contact with the table. The clothing 
round his neck has straps fastened to it, which are without 
loss of time put through the holes in the table, and buckled 
by an assistant standing on the other side : the fore and 
hind leg nearest to the table are secured in the same way, 
as also is the body, by means of two broad bands. The 
horse is now completely tied to the table ; the winches are 
put in motion, and the table is brought to a horizontal or 
any other position that the operator chooses ; the ledge is 
then removed, the two legs hobbled, but not strapped down 
are committed to the care of the assistants, and all is no 
ready for the surgeon to begin. 

In some cases similar operations are required to be per- 
formed on each side of the body, which are by no means 
easy to effect in the usual way on an animal already terri- 
fied, and smarting from the first operation. 

For such occurrences Mr. Goodwin has in reserve a 
table with its metal frame, which being raised by a crane 
is brought over the horse while he is on the other table, and 
is secured to the same axis of motion as the former. By 
means of a second set of straps the animal is fastened to 
this table also. Then, by causing the two tables to per- 
form half a rotation, that which was the lower now be- 
comes the upper one : the straps that bind the horse to 
this are unbuckled, the table itself is removed by means of 
the crane, and the horse now is on the second table, pre- 
senting to the operator thai side of the body upon which 
he lay when on the first table. 

When the operation is completely finished the table is 
again brought vertical ; the feet of the animal rest on the 
ground, or on the foot-board, if it should be thought neces- 
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sary to apply this latter ; the straps are unbuckled, and the 
animal, being released, is led away. 

The machine also will be found serviceable in giving 

physic to untractable horses, or in shoeing them, or in 

clipping them, an operation which of late has got much 

into use, as not only improving the appearance of the 

nimal's coat, but also conducing to his health. 



CERTIFICATES. 

Charles-street, St. James's, 
Sir, April 28, 1825. 

I have attentively examined the operation table invented 
by Mr. Goodwin, and I am decidedly of opinion that it is 
admirably well calculated to facilitate the performance of 
operations on horses, and more especially to enable opera- 
tions to be performed without the possibility of injuring the 
animal. 

I also think that some of its ingenious principles might 
be adopted, with advantage, in constructing a table for 
performing operations on the human body. 
A. Aikin, Esq. Jambs Wardrop. 

Secretary, fyc. Sfc. 



Royal Horse Infirmary, Woolwich, 

My dear Sir, January 30, 1821. 

At the time you did me the favour to show me your 

model for a newly-invented operating table, I confess that 

I was much pleased with the apparent ingenuity of its 

mechanism, as well as the effectual means that were pro- 
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vided for the security of so unmanageable an animal as 
the horse. You, with myself, as practical men, must be 
perfectly aware how difficult it is to decide at once on the 
advantages of a machine of this nature ; but from the par- 
ticular interest I took in my inspection of it, I must say 
that I augur most favourably of it for the variety of pur- 
poses to which the veterinarian may apply it. 

I am, Sir, 

&c. &c. &c. 
Joseph Goodwin, Esq. John Percivall, Sen. 



Purley Oaks, near Croydon, 
Dear Sir, January 29, 1822. 

You wish to have my opinion of your horse operation 
table, the model of which you was so kind as to show me 
the other day. My opinion is, that if it is brought to per- 
form what you propose, it will be of the utmost importance 
to the veterinary practitioner, as the present method of 
casting horses for operations is attended with risk and 
danger, both to the operator and the animal, of which (as 
you know), in an extensive veterinary practice of more 
than twenty years, I must have had ample experience. I 
hope we shall, before long, see one set up in the royal 
establishment under your superintendance, where, from the 
value of the animals, the inducement must be the greater 
to employ it. 

I am, Sir, 

&c. &c. &c. 
Joseph Goodwin, Esq. James Harrison. 



